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READERS WRITE 


“Object Lesson” 

Please allow me to congratulate you on 
your editorial “Object Lesson” (PATH- 
FINDER, March 9) about the rich German 
industrialist who is now no longer rich 
or famed but residing in a foreign coun- 
try for his own safety. 

I heartily agree with the moral: “If you 
live in a democracy, don’t try to destroy 
it; if your hand feeds a monster, don’t 
blame anyone but yourself if the monster 
bites it off.” Here is one “old country 
bumpkin” who believes the Allies should 
copy that article, translate it into German, 
and scatter it by airplane from one end of 
Germany to the other... 





Praise for 


N. Palmer 
New London, O. 


Carbon Dioxide or Monoxide? 

A Science and Medicine “capsule” in 
the March 9 issue tells about a RusSian 
eure for carbon “dioxide” poisoning. Didn’t 
you mean carbon “monoxide” poisoning? 

Russell S. Lehman 
College Place, Wash. 

[PATHFINDER meant carbon dioride. A concentra- 
tion of 4 per cent in the atmosphere, breathed for a 
prolonged period, causes headaches, lassitude, labored 
breathing. A concentration of 6 per cent, breathed 
for some time, proves fatal.—Ed.] 


Correct “English” 

Why do you persist in using the word 
England so often when you mean Britain? 
Surely you must know that there is no 
English government today and has not 
been since 1707 when the English Parlia- 
ment and the Scottish Parliament, through 
a mutual agreement, both dissolved and 
emerged as one, namely the British Parlia- 
ment, representing a new nation, that of 
Great. Britain. 

All imperial business is transacted under 
the seal of Great Britain and not of either 
England or Scotland. It is the British 
King, the British oe the British 
Army, the British Navy, etc. Those who 
refer to England and the English when 
Britain and the British are being referred 
to, net only slight Scotland and Wales but 
also their own intelligence. 

Alexander Sime 
Rochester, N. Y. 

{[PATHFINDER, well aware of the distinction be- 
tween the words England and Britain and their cog- 
nates, would welcome citation of the specific instafices 
wherein the words have been misused.—Ed.] 


Width of Film 

In your article “Nickelodeon Talkies’ 
(PATHFINDER, March 2), reference is 
made to 33 mm. film used in modern pro- 
jectors. Should this have read 35 mm. 
film? I operate a commercial projector 
and the film used is 35 mm. 

John C. Saylor 

Berlin, Pa. 

{PATHFINDER thanks Mr. Saylor for pointing out 
@ proofreader’s error; it should have read 35 mm. 
film.—Ed.] 


Where the Heck W Were the Others? 

Every time I see a reference to Admiral 
Byrd’s snow cruiser, I feel an overwhelm- 
ing urge to bore my friends by telling 
them of being caught in the tremendous 
traffic jam created during its trip over the 
highway to Boston. I quote from memory 
PATHFINDER’s account of that maiden 
voyage and tell of the 70,000 cars extend- 
ing for 15 miles along its course (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 25, 1939): 

The other day I was rudely challenged, 
and when we got through figuring, some- 


* 

one was wrong. Allowing only 10 feet for 
the length of a car we crowded 528 cars 
in one mile. In 15 miles -we could get 
7,920 cars. On a four lane highway, we 
placed 31,680 and many had dented fenders 
by this time. 

Where the heck were the other 
cars? 


38,320 


Daniel J. Lane 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


{Massachusetts polite, less mathematical-minded 
than Mr. Lane’s challenger, made public the 74,000- 
auto estimate.—Ed.] 


Men and Machines 

I was quite interested in the March 9 
editorial “Men and Machines.” I quite 
agree with everything which appeared in 
that editorial, but I could not help think- 
ing ... that the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery often is brought about 
by the men themselves ... They often 
get the idea that the boss is making al- 


together too much money and set about in ‘ 


tlhtir own way to correct the situation. 
They may soldier on the job or, through 
a labor organization or otherwise, make 
an unreasonable demand for increased 
compensation. The result often is that 
the boss is forced to install machinery 
which permanently terminates employ- 
ment... 

Earl R. Smith 
Secretary-Treasurer 
General Machinery Company 
Spokane, Wash. 


* . 


Use of the hoe breeds individuality. 
Use of modern machinery invites con- 
gestion and one-eyed specialists. Ma- 
chines are popular because of all human- 
ity’s desire to own a slave. 

Frank A, Buker 
Edgemont, S. D. 
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RHYME & REASON 


UCK affects everything; let your 

always be cast; in the stream \ 

you least expect if, ‘there will bk: 
—OVID 











* * * 


When I choose my friend, I will no: 
till I have received a kindess; but | 
choose such a one as can.do me ma 
need them; but I mean such kind: 
which make me wiser and which 
me better. 


—JEREMY TAYLO: 


Yes! to this thought I hold with frm 
persistence; 


* The last result of wisdom stamps it tr: 
He only earns his freedom and existenc: 
Who daily conquers them anew. 
So: —GOETH! 

Nothing great is produced sudd 
since not even the grape or fig is 
you say to me now that you want a fix, | 
will answer to you that it requires ti 
then put forth 
and then ripen, 

—EPICTET!| 
* * * 

The silly when deceived exclaim lou 
the fool complains; the honest man w 
away and is silent. 

—LA NOI 

Success is nothing but a good 
coupled with hard work. 

—BALZA' 

To temperance every day is bright: 
every hour is propitious to diligen 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


* * * 
‘ 


I never, with important air, 
In conversation overbear. 
My tongue within my lips I rein; 
For who talks much must talk in vain. 
—GAY 
* * a. 

The more a man denies himself. 
more he shall receive from hea‘ 
Naked, I seek the camp of those 
covet nothing. 

—HORAC! 
* * * 

Laziness grows on people; it begin 
cobwebs and ends in iron chains. 
more business a man has to do, the n 
he is able to accomplish; for he le: 
to economize his time. 

—HAL 
- = a 

The doctrines of religion, are reso 
into carefulness; carefulness into vis 
ousness; vVigorousness into guiltlessn: 
guiltlessness into abstemiousness; abst: 
miousness into cleanliness; cleanli: 
into godliness. 

—TALMUD 


7 + * 


Enjoy the present hour, be thankful for 
the past, 
And neither fear nor wish the approaches 


of the last. 


—COWLEY 

He that is of merry heart hath a « 
tinual feast. 

—PROVER! 

When one remains modest, not a 

pretas but after blame, then is he really 

—JEAN PAUL RICHTE! 


It is the cause, and not the death, t! 
makes the martyr. 
—NAPOLEO 
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More Than a Million Weekly 


How Many Americans Are Unemployed? 


4 WEEK or so ago, a curious and 
f® slightly quixotic debate began 
raging among some of America’s fore- 
most newspaper columnists, It started 
with the widely read and highly in- 
fuential Dorothy Thompson, when 
her nationally syndicated “On the 
Record” one day made the startling as- 
sertion that our unemployment prob- 
lem is largely a myth, 

For some time past, said Miss 
Thompson.in effect, Americans have 
been imagining things—our jobless 
army really does not number between 
eight and 11 millions, but probably 
nly about two or three millions, 


excluding those who are working 
mn relief. In view of the generally 
accepted understanding, this was 


hardly less sensational than if Miss 
Thompson had suddenly told her mil- 
lions of readers that black—despite a 
popular impression to the contrary— 
is actually white. 

In the statistical storm that has 
broken over Miss Thompson’s head, 
only Arthur Krock of The New York 
Times has supported her. He main- 
tains that present-day unemployment 
figures are open to serious question 
and that two chief reasons explain 
why they are not being officially de- 
bated: (1) Opponents of the New 
Deal do not want to admit that the 
iobless problem has been solved under 
the Roosevelt Administration, and (2) 


LTHOUGH two highly inflyen- 

tial newspaper columnists have 
just suggested that our unemploy- 
ment problem is largely mythical, 
this 10-year tabulation of the num- 
ber of jobless argues to the con- 
trary. In fairly close agreement, 
the figures are from two non-gov- 
ernmental groups representing op- 
posite interests—the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board (employ- 
ers) and the American Federation 
of Labor (workers). The tabulation 
ends with 1938, because neither 
group has completed estimates for 
last: year. 


N. 1. C. B. A. F. of L. 
Year Estimate Estimate 
ee 469,000 1,864,000 
i as 3,849,000 4,735,000 
See ae 8,148,000 8,568,000 
oe 12,516,000 12,780,000 
See Ab views 12,773,000 13,271,000 
OOS ci weiane 10,523,000 11,424,000 
Ea 9,843,000 » 10,652,000 
ae: 8,159,000 9,395,000 
ee 7,028,000 8,282,000 
SU. evieus 10,981,000 10,933,000 





New Dealers themselves do not want 
to admit it, because that would imply 
that the Roosevelt Administration has 
been wastefully spending huge sums 
to end a make-believe headache. 

But other news commentators have 
taken a wholly different view. Ridi- 
culing the Thompson-Krock thesis as 
being completely naive, they intimate 
that the idea has been put forward 
by “private” economists interested in 
scuttling the Federal relief set-up by 
making it appear that no such set-up 
is necessary. In clear-cut contrast, 
they hold that the United States today 
is far from selving its unemployment 
problem, and they base their reason- 
ing on several sources. ae: 

According to these sources, what is 
our unemployment problem? How 
many Americans are out of jobs? How 
far wrong are Miss Thompson and 
Krock? 

. 1929 and Now 

Actually, the number of people em- 
ployed today in America is nearly as 
great as the number employed in 


the boom year 1929—about 45 mil- 
lions now as against 47% millions 
then. But that is only part of the 


story, for between 1929 and today 
industrial techniques have been great- 
ly improved, the population has 
grown, millions of youngsters have 
matured to an employable age, and 
the army of jobless remains not much 
less populous than it was during the 
worse years of the Threadbare Thir- 
ties—between eight and 10 millions. 
Which means that the Thompson- 
Krock margin of error encompasses a 
figure ranging from four to six mil- 
lions. 

The extent of current joblessness 
may be judged from these statistics: 


@ In an average month, there are 
two millions working on WPA proj- 
ects. 

@ There are approximately six mil- 
lion persons registered as seeking 
work through the United States Em- 
ployment Service. (Last month there 
were 6,029,044. This includes WPA 
workers ). 

@ In November last year, latest 
month for which such statistics are 
available, expenditures for all public- 
assistance and Federal work programs 
amounted to $271,500,000, benefiting 


more than six million households 
made up of more than 17 million 
persons. 


Figures like these are cited by both 
private and government sources to 
show that our unemploymeht prob- 
lems remains one of appalling magni- 





$1.00 a Year 


Times-Union 


Messner in The Rochester 


The Shadow Has Substance 


tude—despite the fact that almost as 
many are working now as in 1929. 
However, the Federal government it- 
self has no exact measure of the ex- 
tent of joblessness. For all during the 
depression, it has taken only one spe- 
cific unemployment census—the Big- 
gers survey of November, 1987, which 
indicated that there were between 
eight and nine millions unemployed at 
that time. Another such survey will 
be produced by the 1940 decennial 
census. 


. - » Non-Governmental Figures 


Federal bureau in 
unemployment 


Although no 
Washington issues 
statistics, there are at least two im- 
portant non-governmental agencies 
that do, and their findings have up to 
now been accepted as reasonably ac- 
curate by all groups. Standing more 
or less in opposite economic camps, 
these agencies are the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, representing 
Big Business, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Though both use 
different methods, they rather closely 
agree in their estimates of unemploy- 
ment. Last October, for example, 
(latest month for which both have 
figures available), the N. I. C. B. found 
8,149,000 jobless, while the A. F. of L. 
found 9,221,000. Both agree that the 
unemployment figure today stands 
somewhere between eight and 10 mil- 
lions. 

This estimate is arrived at as fol- 
lows: First, the calculators take 1929 
as a base year, using government esti- 
mates of the number of persons em- 
ployed then. Second, to this figure is 
added the increase in the labor market 
since 1929, for the proportion of em- 
ployable persons in the total popula- 
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tion has been going up steadily for 
years. Third, from this total is sub- 
tracted the number of persons cur- 


rently employed (last December it 
was authoritatively estimated that 
44,210,000 Americans had jobs). The 


remainder arrived at.through this pro- 
cess is the number of jobless, 


It is the steady increase in our em- 
ployable population which accounts 
largely for the fact that we have a 
great unemployment problem today, 
even though almost as many persons 
may have jobs as in 1929. In 1929, 
according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, there were 48,354,- 
000 employable Americans, of whom 
47,885,000 were employed. By 1937, 
the number of employables in our 
population had increased to 53,232,000, 
of which 46,295,000 were employed— 
leaving a jobless total of 7,028,000. 

“The growth of population adds 
600,000 new workers per year to the 
labor force,” says the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in a conserva- 
tive report for last year, and “if we 
are to achieve full employment : 
we must not only equal the total for 
1929, but surpass it by over six mil- 
lion,” 


... The Harsh Reality 


In the same report, the N. I. C, B. 
points out that even though more 
workers are employed at present than 
during earlier depression years, they 
represent a smaller percentage of to- 
tal employable workers aged from 15 
to 65 years. Thus, for example, al- 
though there were one million more 
employed in 1938 than in 1935, popula- 
tion growth had increased the nation’s 
employable labor force by about two 
millions in that year and there was 
actually a higher percentage of unem- 
ployment than in 1935,.in relation to 
the total employable population. 

All these figures are based on per- 
sons “normally employable.” To them, 
in any human reckoning, must be add- 
ed those persons who would not ordi- 
narily want jobs, but who under the 
pressure of circumstances are today 
competing in the labor market. They 
include, for example, women who 
must now seek work because their 
husbands have lost their jobs; and 
working-age children who would nor- 
mally be in high school or college, but 
who now desire work in order to add 
tothe reduced earnings of their fathers. 

But even leaving these aside, it re- 
mains clear to groups like the National 
Industrial Conference Board and the 
American Federation of Labor that 
there are between eight and 10 millions 
unemployed in the United States to- 
day, and no columnist’s statistical ma- 
gic appears magical enough to dissolve 
that harsh reality. In short, accord- 
ing to those who adhere to this ma- 
jority view, it will take much more 
than. wishful thinking to solve Amer- 
ica’s biggest problem—it wil] take 
levels of industrial production far in 
excess of 1929’s; it will take not only 
as many jobs as existed in 1929, but at 
least six to eight million additional 
new ones. 
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President: Cold, Work 


Though Franklin Roosevelt was still 
bothered last week by a “grippe” cold 
which forced him to abandon several 
of his scheduled activities, his week 
was not an idle one. Prominent among 
his activities were these: 

Farley: At a press conference, he 
finally denied the statements attrib- 
uted to him several weeks ago in a 
story written by Columnist Ernest K. 
Lindley. Lindley had written that 
Roosevelt had told a Democratic Con- 
gressman these things, among others: 
(1) that he would not seek a third 
term unless a “grave emergency” grew 
out of the European war; (2) that he 
favored Secretary of State Cordell 





International 


Cromwell: Congressmen Were Outraged 


Hull for President; (3) that he op- 
posed Postmaster General James Far- 
ley as a Democratic candidate for Vice 
President because Southerners would 
object to a Roman Catholic. 
Particularly perturbed by  subse- 
quent charges that he was motivated 
by religious prejudice against-Farley, 
Roosevelt flatly declared he had not 
made the Farley statement. The whole 
article, he said, was of whole cloth. 
The day after the President’s state- 
ment, Farley said at Springfield, Mass., 
“In order to clear up whether or not 
I am a candidate for President, my 
name will be presented to the conven- 
tion at Chicago and that’s. that.” 
Peace: During the week, the Pres- 
ident had two things to say about 
European peace. First, in an inter- 
national broadcast, he presented his 
basic terms for “a real peace.” Such 
a peace, he asserted, must be grounded 
in brotherhood and: good-will and 
must include: (1) freedom of small 
nations from economic domination 
and fear of invasion by powerful 
neighbors; (2) reduction of huge arm- 
ies; (3) free exchange of ideas. 
Roosevelt’s other peace remarks 


‘ 


¢ 









came as news dispatches from F; 
pean capitals reported Germany 
pushing an 11-point peace prog: 
Again through Early, the President 
clared that on the basis of his in 
mation there was no reason to “h 
for peace or ... to despair for pea: 
Plane Exports: With many ¢ 
gressmen lambasting the Adminis| 
tion’s policy of releasing latest mi: 
U.S, airplanes for sale abroad as s! 
ing up the U, S. Army’s own pla 
purchasing program and raising p! 
prices, the President vigorously 
fended the policy. Foreign purcha: 
he declared, helped this country’s 
tional defense program because t! 
encouraged expansion of U. S. p! 
facilities. A suggestion that vital » 
tary secrets were being disclosed \ 
the foreign sales he branded as bu 
While Roosevelt was doing th: 
things, his newly appointed Minis! 
to Canada, James H. R. Cromw: 
created a rumpus in Washington ! 
cause of a speech he made in Toron! 
Canada. In effect, Cromwell declar 
that Germany was undermining 
foundations of American democr: 
and that American isolationists 
failed to recognize the fact and t! 
justice of the Allied cause were “sho: 
sighted and cynically minded.” |: 
lationist Congressmen termed this 0: 
spoken support of the Allies as 
outrageous and disgraceful breach” 0! 
Cromwell’s office and demanded | 
recall. ‘Roosevelt refused comment, 
—— 


Congress: Politics 


In an election year, thé thoughts « 
Congress are likely to turn to politi: 
Last week, Congress brought to an end 
one political fight as the Senate agree: 
to extend the Hatch Act to apply 
prohibition of political activities 
State employees paid in whole or p: 
with -Federal funds. Meanwhile, th: 
crusade of anti-New Dealers against 
“snooping” questions in the 1940 c: 
sus, Which President Roosevelt h 
termed an “obvious political mov: 
continued unabated. 

Hatch: Using a wide variety of p: 
liamentary devices, a Democratic b! 
sought by every available means 
weaken or shelve the Hatch measu) 
Only one insurgent attack, howev: 
penetrated the defense of the act « 
fered by a coalition of regular Admi 
istration forces and united Repu! 
licans. This was an amendment mak- 
ing it a punishable “pernicious poli! 
‘al activity” for any individual to c« 
tribute in one year more than $5,000 | 
a campaign fund. Admittedly design: 
to make the whole Hatch Act I 
palatable to the Republican part 
which received 274 contributions ov: 
$5,000 in the 1936 campaign to | 
Democrats’ 175, the amendment 
adopted 40 to 38. 


} 


Even with this unwelcome provis- 
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ion tied to it, however, the Hatch Act 
was finally passed by a 58 to 28 vote. 
(o delay a vote in the House, mean- 
while, foes of the act were working to 
bottle it up in committee. 

Census: In the “battle of the census,” 
Administration leaders continued to 
exchange angry blasts with Senator 
Charles W. Tobey, New Hampshire Re- 
publican and generalissimo of critics 
of two questions about personal in- 
comes in the 1940 survey. However, 
it seemed likely the only result of the 
rumpus would be to impair the value 
f the census, inasmuch as Tobey’s 
resolution urging withdrawal of the 
questions had little chance of reaching 
, vote before the census starts. 

Bomb: Without political implica- 
tions but nonetheless exciting were 
hearings before the Senate Military 
\ffairs Committee, where Lester P. 
Barlow, successful inventor of bombs, 
described a new super-explosive which 
“utterly destroys everything within 

iles.” The formula, containing liquid 
oxygen and carbon, may be the basis of 
the “secret weapon” of which Hitler 
has boasted, Barlow suggested, for the 
Germans experimented with an enor- 
mously destructive bomb at Barce- 
lona during the Spanish Civil War. 

However, Barlow asserted, his own 
explosive is superior to that of the 
Germans, being more deadly and safer 
for the user, since its detonation can 
be controlled while the Germans’ can- 
not be. Heretofore, he said, U. S. 
military authorities had refused to 
consider his mixture on the ground 
that jt could not be used safely. 

After the Congressional hearings, 
however, Army and Navy chiefs con- 
sented to tests of the Barlow explosive 
by bombing livestock in fields. Then 
impressed Senators burned the minutes 
of their meeting to prevent any leak of 
the Barlow formula to foreign powers. 





Political Notes 


Last week, 14 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and 17 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention, these political develop- 
ments were noted: 


® Vice President John Nance Gar- 
ner announced he would enter the 
Democratic Presidential preference 
primary in Oregon May 17. Oregon 
thus was the fourth state in which a 
Garner slate was to oppose one en- 
tered for President Roosevelt. 

e As a final drive to get the support 
of Wisconsin Republicans, New York 
District Attorney Thomas E, Dewey 
lisclosed he would make 20 stops in 
\Visconsin towns shortly before the 
Presidential preference primary in 
that state April 2, when his delegates 
vill oppose a slate pledged to Senator 
\rthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan. 
® Secretary of Navy Charles Edi- 
n, son of the late famous American 
ventor Thomas Edison, declared at 
s West Orange, N. J., home his in- 


NATIONAL 


tention of seeking the Democratic 
nomination as Governor of New Jer- 
sey. 


FBI on the Spot 


Last week, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, nemesis of many a crim- 
inal, was itself on the spot. In re- 
sponse to charges that the “G-man” 
organization is an “American OGPU” 
(OGPU is the name for the terroristic 
Soviet Russian secret police organiza- 
tion that arrests and imprisons with- 
out respect for individual rights), At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson had 
ordered an investigation of its activ- 
ities. In addition, he stripped it of its 
wire-tapping powers. 

The incident that spurred the attack 
on the FBI occurred last month. In 
Detroit, G-men, acting on orders from 
former Attorney General Frank Mue- 
phy and backed by a Federal grand 








International 


Jackson: One Order Followed Another 


jury indictment, had arrested 11 per- 
sons on charges of illegally recruiting 
soldiers for the Spanish Civil War. 
When Jackson took office, he ordered 
the defendants released on the grounds 
the action should have been brought 
three years ago when the Government 
first learned about the recruiting. 
First to open up on the FBI were the 
left-liberal weeklies, The Nation and 
the New Republic, They accused the 
G-Men of violating the laws of arrest 
by routing the accused out of their 
beds at 5 a. m. when they could have 
been arrested during the day, ransack- 
ing their homes without search war- 
rants, refusing to let them consult 
their lawyers and stripping each of 
them twice while subjecting them to 
ceaseless “grilling.” They also inti- 
mated the FBI was an ultra-spy 
agency, preparing to persecute people 
for their political beliefs. 
Subsequently, other criticisms were 
voiced. The New York Daily News 
twitted FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
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for hunting vice in Miami from a spac- 
ious hotel while major crimes went 
unsolved, and columnist Westbrook 
Pegler termed Hoover a “night club 
fly-cop” and a publicity hound pander- 
ing to “gents’ room journalism.” De- 
fenders of the FBI, however, including 
Columnist Hugh Johnson, denied the 
FBI’s Detroit arrests had been high- 
handed and declared the whole busi- 
ness was a “smear Hoover” campaign, 
engineered by “Communists” and 
“New Dealers.” 

Had the charges and _  counter- 
charges been kept in the press, prob- 
ably the ruckus would have died down 
in a short time; but from the floor of 
Congress, Senator George Norris, 
highly respected liberal independenc 
of Nebraska, demanded an investiga- 
tion. At first Jackson declined, say- 
ing he believed Hoover would operate 
strictly within the law. But when 
Norris asked again, Jackson agreed. 

Meanwhile, after Congressional 
charges that wire-tapping had been 
done indiscriminately in this country, 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution calling 
for a wire-tapping investigation. Hoo- 
ver admitted he had the right to tap 
wires when he saw fit but had only 
done so when “absolutely necessary.” 
Thereupon, Jackson last week follow- 
ed up his FBI investigation order with 
another: hereafter, neither the FBI 
nor any other Federal agency is to 
tap wires under any circumstances. 

oe hecseteatane Rie. Maar aeg 
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Americana— 

Practice: George Campbell, 16-year- 
old Berlin, Md., high schoo] student, 
was arrested for breaking into a 
Bishopville, Md., airport hangar, steal- 
ing a plane, and trying to fly it. Camp- 
bell, who never had a flying lesson, 
said he was sure he could fly because 
he had “read flying instructions print- 
ed on the outside of a box of cereal.” 


Safety Measure: To force motorists 
to drive slowly over a Natick, Mass. 
street frequented by children, Natick 
citizens at a town meeting appropri- 
ated $50 to pay the cost of putting 
bumps in the street, 


Gone: Filed in Columbus, O., was a 
birth certificate listing only the moth- 
er’s name. In the space reserved for 
the father’s name, this was written: 
“Gone With the Wind.” 

Good Care: After spending 35 days 
in a 10-foot hole, a cow owned by Joe 
Simon of Topeka, Kan., was lifted out 


by Humane Society agents with the ~ 


help of an auto wrecker. Simon ex- 
plained that he did not have enough 
money to have her pulled out when 
she first, fell in, then added: “But I 
took good care of her. .On the cold 
nights I would send her down a half 
gallon of coffee and on the real cold 
nights I would go down and stay with 
her.” 
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WAR ABROAD 





From the Wars Returning 


In Rome last week, preparing to re- 
turn aboard the Conte di Savoia with 
his budget of news for President 
Roosevelt, close-mouthed Sumner 
Welles, whose interviews have mostly 
consisted of “No comment,” gave re- 
porters his longest statement of the 
entire trip. Blasting rumors that he 
was bearing with him peace plans for 
the President’s inspection, the Under 
Secretary of State, who has visited 
Rome, Berlin, Paris and London, said: 


In order to allay the flood of rumors 
about my mission, I wish to -state 
categorically that I have not received 
any peace plan or proposals from any 
belligerent or from any government; 
that I have not conveyed any such 
proposals to any belligerent nor to 
any government; nor am I bringing 
back to the President any such pro- 
posals. 


Indeed, rarely had peace seemed 
further away during the six and one- 
half months of war than it did last 
week, one week after the end of the 
Russo-Finnish war. Instead, it began 
to look as if the belligerents were set- 
tling down grimly to the real thing. 
In three days more packed with action 
than any since the war began, these 
events occurred: 

1) Hitler and Mussolini met for a 
two-and-one-quarter hour conference 
aboard Mussolini’s special train in the 
Brenner Pass, 200 yards within the 
Italian border. 

2) On a vote of non-confidence in 
the Daladier government’s “waiting” 
war policy, an action-thirsty French 
Chamber swept the Daladier cabinet 
out of office. 

3) Retaliating for a daring Ger- 
man air raid on Scapa Flow naval base, 
waves of British bombers attacked the 
Island of Sylt, German seaplane base, 
for eight hours, while Chamberlain 
was making a fighting speech in Brit- 
ish Parliament. 


i At Brennero: Over a red carpet laid 

® in the snow at the little station of 
Brennero, last Italian town in the 
Italian-German Brenner Pass, Premier 
Mussolini escorted Fuehrer Hitler to 
his private car. The hastily arranged 
meeting was only the fifth time the 
two dictators had met, and the first 
time since Munich in 1938. For an 
hour and one-half they were closeted 
alone together; then their two For- 
eign Ministers, Count Ciano and Herr 
von Ribbentrop, joined them. 

The two dictators might haye dis- 
cussed a reported 11-point German 
peace plan, reputedly disclosed by 
Vatican sources. (But in Berlin such 
a plan was later denied.) They might 
have discussed ways and means of 
securing the Balkans as a “safety 
ring” around Germany’s_ southeast 
frontier; or the guarantee Germany 
reportedly extracted from Russia not 
to invade Rumania. (But in Rumania, 





King Carol refused to put a pro-Nazi 
Iron Guardist in his cabinet; Premier 
George Tatarescu said “no sacrifice is 
too great” to keep the country on a 
war footing; and Foreign Minister 
Gregore Gafencu said Rumania would 
not let her resources be used “to serve 
the war aims of any other country.”) 
They might have discussed closer 
relations between Italy and Russia, 
now that the Finnish war is ended, 
and since Italy could well use Russian 
coal] and oil. In Berlin, official sources 
kept harping on better Italian-Russian 
commercial relations; and the German 
ambassador to Russia, who had re- 
turned to Berlin for .consulations, 
flew back to Moscow. They might also 
have discussed a three-way German- 
Italian-Russian division of Europe. 
3ut just what they did discuss re- 





card newspapers 


Talburt in the Scripps-H¢ 


“Look Out for Falling Rocks” 


mained a secret of the two dictators. 
Virginio Gayda, Mussolini’s journal- 
istic mouthpiece, disclosed only that, 
“The Brenner Pass talks had two well 
defined aims: (1) Construction of a 
more just Europe based on equality of 
rights. (2) Protection of Italian in- 
terests in this new Europe. alongside 
a safeguarding of German interests.” 

Cabinet's Fall: Tuesday of last 
week, the day after the Brennero 
meeting, the French Chamber went 
into session to debate ‘the Daladier 
government’s conduct of ‘the war. 
Speaker after speaker arose to ex- 
pound his views; dissatisfaction with 
the Allies’ “passive war” was apparent. 

Finally, when a vote of confidence 
was called for, it went against Dala- 
dier, and his cabinet fell. That morn- 
ing, when Daladier refused President 
Lebrun’s request that he form a new 
cabinet, the duty was put up to Paul 
Reynaud, finance minister in the Dala- 
dier cabinet. Commenting on Dala- 


emiles a day. 


_., PATHFINDER 


dier’s fall as expressing the Cham! 
desire for more action in the wai 
newspaper L’Intransigeant said 
vote “interpreted the nation’s wis) 
Words and Blows: Two week 
14 German planes raided Scapa | 
British naval base which the fleet 
supposed to be avoiding because it 
considered unsafe. Germany cla 
to have seriously damaged four ca 
ships, including the mighty Hood 4) 
Repulse, and two smaller ones. 
British said one vessel was dama: 
When the British Parliament 
last week for its review of the war, tly 
Opposition had hardly finished 
manding retaliation, Prime Mini 
Chamberlain had barely given | 
many a warning that she must 
the consequences for the air 
(which killed one civilian), when 
Royal Air Force flashed word thai it 
had retaliated. The first of a wave «|! 
British bombers had attacked thx 
land of Sylt, German plane base. 
attacks continued for more than ei 
hours, with more than 1,000 bo 
dropped, said the Air Ministry. 
Danes on the nearby mainland | 
scribed tremendous explosions wh 
sounded like ammunition dumps going 
off. Berlin said a few buildings on): 
had been destroyed. The R. A 
claimed that it had destroyed hang 
and barracks and set fire to a slipw 


Meantime, Chamberlain was wa 
ing neutrals that their neutrality 
dangerous to them, and that “nothi 
can save them but to join with oth: 
who are ready to aid them in th 
defense.” Pounding the desk bef 
him, the Prime Minister declared 
harshly: “We intend to fight.” 

Roosevelt: Aboard the Conte (i 
Savoia Sumner Welles, from the 
returning, prepared his final repor'! 
after his last conference with Count 
Ciano—a conference following 
Brennero meetings Meantime in Wash 
ington, Presidential Secretary Step! 
Early gloomily told reporters that 
peace headlines now were “empty.” 





... Finns: Courageous Peace 


“To make peace often calls for m« 
courage than the resort to war,” Pre- 
mier Risto Ryti, who negotiated | 
Russo-Finnish peace, told his Par) 
ment. Last week, after the Fin: 
Parliament had approved the trea! 
145 to 3, a mission led by Minist: 
Without-Portfolio Juho Paasikivi, « 
of the treaty’s original signers, retu: 
ed to Moscow to iron out technicaliti 
Meantime the Finnish people, as cou! 
ageous in peace as in war, set to work 
grimly to rehabilitate their pare: 
down country. 

Heart-sick, weary Finnish soldi: 
began slogging out of ceded territo! 
at the agreed rate of four-and-one h 
Before them drove 
trudged a stream of 100,000 refugee: 

There was no compulsion in 1 
treaty forcing them to move. But, |i 
the 450,000 Finns who had evacuat«'! 
the territory during the war and w! 
will not return, they had no desire | 
live under the hammer and sickle. 
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March 30, 1940 
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The nation’s spirit was evidenced by 
old Field Marshal Baron Carl Manner- 
heim, their one-time liberator and 
leader in the recent war. “We are 
compelled to give up to an alien race 
4 land which for centuries we culti- 
vated with sweat and labor,” said 
Baron Mannerheim. “Yet we must put 
our shoulders to the wheel in order 
that we may prepare the soil left to us 
for those rendered homeless, and an 
improved livelihood for all.” 

The difficulties of the task were 
obvious. Finland had Jost nine per 
cent of her area in the peace, and 
15,000 of her men were killed during 
the war, which had cost her $400,000,- 
v0. Many of her cities were in ruins. 

But her government was pledged to 
rebuild. Most of her $20,000,000 credit 
with the United States Export-Import 
}ank could go for that. And Sweden, 
which had contributed $125,000,000 to 
Finland in the war, promised another 
45 to 70 million for reconstruction. 
Swedish relief workers and _ relief 
goods were pouring across the border. 

Moreover, thoroughly alarmed, the 
Scandinavian countries, after 125 years 
of strict neutrality, were seriously 
contemplating a military alliance. It 
was planned to fortify the Swedish- 
Finnish Aaland Islands; and Finland 
would build new fortifications along 
her new borders. Tass, Soviet, news 
igenecy, indicated Russia would dis- 
approve such a pact. 

But the world looking on wondered 
whether such an alliance could stand 
against what had prevented Norway 
and Sweden from letting Allied troops 
across their borders to aid Finland— 
Germany’s threat to invade them if 
they did so. Last week, as Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Germany’s economic wizard, 
hastened to Stockholm, it was clear 
that the Finnish peace had definitely 
made Germany top dog in Scandinavia. 

nennnieendaitiiadeatiniamanias 


... India ate 


Great Britain’s troubles with Moth- 
er India started when Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India in 
1876. Since then London has found the 
demands of India’s leaders no less irk- 
some in war than in peacetime, Last 
week proved no exception to this rule. 

To keep India fighting for the Allies 
in the First World War, Britain form- 
ally promised, in 1917, to grant her 
‘gradual development of self-govern- 
ing institutions.” Under the constant 
proddings of Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
wizened, 70-year-old, toothless, loin- 
cloth-Wwearing leader of the National- 
ist movement, 11 Indian provinces 
have since gained partial self-rule un- 
der British governors—eight of them 
controlled by the powerful India Con- 
gress (Nationalist Party) of which 
Gandhi is the spiritual leader. 

When the present war began in 
Europe, Gandhi’s party offered Indian 
support to the Allied cause if Britain 
would formulate her war aims, includ- 
ing a pledge to give India her inde- 
pendence. Britain promised to take up 








the matter of “dominion status” after 
the war. Gandhi's party countered 
by resigning from the provincial gov- 
ernments and threatening political 
action in the form of a non-violent 
civil disobedience campaign unless In- 
dia was given statutory independence. 

Last week this troubled state of af- 
fairs in India was aggravated by two 
new developments: 

(1) At a joint meeting of the East 
India Association and the Royal Asian 
Society in London a swarthy Indian 
assassin, Singh Azad, shot and killed 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who was Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Punjab states 
of India during the Amritsar massacre 
in 1919 in which 400 rioting natives 
were killed by British troops. He also 
wounded Lord Zetland, Secretary of 
State for India, and Baron Lamington 
and Sir Louis Dane, both former In- 


International 


Leftist Bose Lost the First Round 


dian administrators. Joining in indig- 
nation expressed throughout Britain 
and India over the shooting, Gandhi 
called it an “act of insanity” and ex- 
pressed fear it might influence polit- 
ical judgment during the present dis- 
turbed situation, 

(2) The shooting coincided with the 
opening of the 53rd session of the All- 
India National Congress at R&amgarh, 
under its new Moslem president, Mou- 
lana Abul Kalam Azad, In his speech 
to the Congress’s plenary session, Azad 
assailed British imperialism and re- 
fused flatly to help Britain fight the 
war, 

But while the Congress was expect- 
ed to approve launching of the party’s 
threatened civil disobedience cam- 
paign, Gandhi won the first round in.a 
leadership fight with the Leftist fac- 
tion, headed by Subhas Chandra Bose. 
In addition to winning approval of a 
program of moderation, the Mahatma 
(“Great Soul”) indicated he might be 
willing to compromise with Britain 
while Britain’s own fate hangs in the 
balance. “What I want,” he declared 
anew, “is an unequivocal declaration 


a 
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of policy ... The legal transfer of 
power must perhaps await conclusion 
of the war. Meantime, we must be 
treated as a free nation.” 


... In the Orient 


Inauguration of the Tokyo-sponsored 
regime of former Chinese Premier 
Wang Ching-wei in occupied China is 
regarded by Japan as the first step 
toward settlement of the “China inei- 
dent.” Last week, as the 32-month-old 
tindeclared war raged on three fronts 
in South China, Japan took these steps 
toward speeding Wang's inaugural, 
scheduled for March 30: 


@ At Tokyo, Premier Mitsumasa 
Yonai pledged Japan’s support to the 
Wang regime by declaring: “Japan 
will render whole-hearted assistance 
toward the formation of the new 
government and is prepared to extend 
recognitiom. . 

@ From Shanghai, closely guarded 
Mr. Wang traveled by Yangtze River 
steamer, escorted by five Japanese gun- 
boats, to Nanking, his future capital. 
There he met with Japanese army offi- 
cers and his “orthodox” (anti-Chiang 
Kai-shek ) Kuomintang political coun- 
cil to draft the proclamation of his 
government, 





Meanwhile, a tense situation was de- 
veloping between Japan and Russia 
following a new border clash on bleak 
Sakhalin Island off the coast of Siberia, 
ownership of which is divided be- 
tween Japan and Russia. As Japan 
protested to Moscow over this en- 
counter, reports from the Outer Mon- 
golian-Manchukuoan frontier said 
both Japanese and Russians were re- 
inforcing their positions there, indi- 
cating possible resumption of the “an- 
nual war” which has broken out every 
spring or sufimer since 1935, the most 
serious of which was ended by a truce 
last September. 


War Sidelights— 


@ Passing through the railroad sta- 
tion of a Channel port, a homeward- 
bound British sergeant handed his 
leave book to the ticket collector— 
then snapped to attention. The collee- 
tor was George VI, down to see oflicers 
and men debarking from France, 





® Because French rationing restric- 
tions have already made Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays meatless 
days, the Archbishop of Paris gave 
French Catholics a dispensation from 
Friday abstinence for the duration of 
the war. 


e Bringing his bomber down 
through the clouds near what he 
thought was his airport, a_ British 


flight lieutenant landed it in an open 
field. “This is France, isn’t it?” he 
asked several peasants who ran up. 
“No, sir, this ‘is Germany,” they re- 
plied. “The border is 25 kilometers 
(about 16 miles) away.” Jumping 
back into their plane, the lieutenant 
and his men flew off, just as several 
other men ran up and began shooting. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
Mickey & Donald, Inc. 


Only 12 years ago, an animated car- 
toon short entitled “Steamboat Willie” 
introduced to a world-wide public per- 
haps the best known movie character 
of all time—a cheerful, squeak-voiced 
little rodent named Mickey Mouse. 
Last week, it was announced that the 
public will soon be invited to express 
commercial as well as artistic appreci- 
ation of Mickey and the cohorts who 
have since joined him—his gir] friend, 
Minnie; Pluto the dog; terrible tem- 
pered Donald Duck and all the others. 

That this company is about to ven- 
ture into the world of big business 
was made known in Washington, when 
Walt Disney Productions filed notice 
with the SEC it intended to sell to the 
public some $4,000,000 worth of securi- 
ties. First public issue will be 150,000 
shares of six per cent convertible pre- 
ferred stock of $25 par value. 

Heretofore, Mickey, Donald and com- 
pany, who earned $1,250,000 net profit 
last year and paid their slim, mus- 
tached creator a salary of $108,298, 
have been entirely owned by Walter E. 
Disney and his family. Several rea- 
sons were cited in the registration 
statement for the decision to seek new 
funds in the nation’s money markets. 
Additional capital is needed for the ex- 
pensive production of such feature- 
length cartoons as “Snow White,” the 
current “Pinocchio,” and the projected 
“Bambi,” “Wind in the Willows,” and 
others. 

Also, though 800 persons now work 
on the animated cartoons, they are 
still so much the brain-child of Walt 
Disney himself that his services are 
essential to the business. The com- 
pany, therefore, wants to insure the 
life of its 38-year-old founder and 


Random Statistics 


LMOST 2,500,000 acres of land 
were used to grow the agricul- 
tural products that went into the 
manufacture of American motor 
vehicles last year. . @ Adver- 
tising Age estimates that $5,000,000 
will be spent this year for political 
advertising in newspapers and radio. 
This would be an increase of about 
$1,500,000 over the appropriation 
for the 1936 campaign year : 
@ Some 36 per cent of the deaths 
and 22 per cent of thé injuries 
caused by auto accidents in 1939 
were attributed to excessive speed 
.. @ Out of every 10 acres of 
land planted to cotton, it has been 
estimated that the production of 
one acre is destroyed by insects 
... @ All the libraries in the Unit- 
ed States house an estimated 150,- 
000.000 books, representing 12,000,- 
000 to 15,000,000 separate titles ... 
@ From 1935 to 1939, the electricity 
bills of the average American house- 
hold dropped between 11 and 15 per 
cent ...e@ Almost four miles of 
silk thread goes into a pair of 
women’s stockings. 
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Donald Will Waddle into Wall Street 


president for $1,500,000. Finally, be- 
cause the animated animals have an 
extraordinary common appeal for all 
nations and races, a “substantial por- 
tion” of the company’s revenues has 
been derived abroad. This foreign in- 
come is now imperiled by wars. 

Entry of Mickey and Donald into 
Wall Street will probably not commer- 
cialize their unique work. For Walt 
Disney, who retains control of the 
company, claims to be unconscious 
of his own artistry. “We just make 
a picture,” he says, “and then pro- 
fessors.come along and tell us what 
we’ve done.” 

ee 


Briefs 


@ Most popular drinks in the better 
U. S. hotels and restaurants, according 
to a survey made by the Ahrens Pub- 
lishing Company, are rated in this or- 
der: Scotch highball, Martini, Man- 
hattan, Bourbon highball, rye high- 
ball, Tom Collins, old-fashioned, whis- 
ky sour, Bacardi, Daiquiri, and Cuba 
Libre. ‘ 


g A British government order ban- 
ning further imports of canned. and 
bottled fruits dealt a hard blow to U. S. 
agriculture, because most of Britain’s 
imports of preserved fruits come from 
this country. The ban, to continue in- 
definitely, was applied to preserve 
Britain’s foreign exchange, needed for 
purchase of war materials. 


gq The number of U. S. hunters is 
increasing, The Bureau of Biological 
Survey reported that in 1938, sports- 
men paid about $12,600,000 for more 
than 7,500,000 hunting, hunting-fishing 
and hunting-trapping licenses. In 1937, 
6,860,010 such licenses were issued. 


q Effective May 1, long-distance tele- 
phone rates for distances greater than 
420 miles will be slashed, eausing an 
annual saving to the public estimated 
at $5,500,000. The new rates, agreed 
to between the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
will be based on the principal of 
the farther-the-call-greater-the-reduc- 
tion. 












RELIGION 


Pertinacious Pilgrim 





More than seven years ago, a 4(- 


year-old Muslim pilgrim named S. s 
Ahmed set out to walk from New Ds 
India, to the holy city of Mecca 
Arabia. Last week, he had covere 
little over 1,000 miles of his pilgrima: 
Walking from seven to 11 


five steps to pray. 
in Mecca in about 40 years. 
—_—_—_—_——oS?> eo 


Red Dean 


Since 1931, when he was appoint: 
by King George V on the advice of | 
Ramsay MacDonald government, | 
Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson 
been Dean of Canterbury cathed: 
Seat of the Archbishop who is Prim: 
of All England, Canterbury 
founded by Augustine in 597. T! 
Dean’s duties include care of the h 


toric edifice, where Thomas a Becke! 


was martyred and where Edward t! 
Black Prince is buried; and the co 
duct of worship there. 

Not for these things is Dr. Johns: 
noted, but instead because he is t! 
Church of England’s leading advocat: 
of Soviet Russia. In tolerant, ind 


vidualistic Britain most men shrugged 
off the political views of the “Red 


Dean,” so at variance with his Arch 
bishop’s. But last week Dean Johnson 
ideas had got under the Church’s hid: 
and were irritating average Englis! 
men, 
Preaching in Westminster Abbey 

few months ago, Dean Johnson pricke: 
his congregation by asserting: “I can 


not help thinking that some things 


that have happened in Russia ar 
keeping the standard of righteous 
ness forward. Communism has r: 


Sermonette 
No Rivals 


OD must have no rivals in the 
life of the people. Public life 
and government must be subservient 
to Him. This is no academic ques- 
tion today. Liberties we thought be- 
longed to us without question are 
being challenged and repudiated in 
a multitude of places today ... The 
whole future of religion and culture 
is bound up in this undivided loyal- 
ty to the one God ... The god 
of Mammon always stands between 
man and his church and God. Mam- 
mon is personalized worldliness, the 
love of material things, the pursuit 
of acquistiveness . .. There must 
be no rival of God in Man’s soul. 
God’s chief rival is man himself. 
Once man gives himself wholly to 
God, his reason has new data, new 
insight to work with ... The 
Christian religion is exacting and 
serious because only God can ful- 
fill a man’s life. Only by commit- 
ting one’s self wholly to God can 
one get beyond defeatism . 


—Rev, Dr. JOHN A. MACKAY, 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
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covered the essential form of a real 
pelief in God.” 

When Russia’s Finnish campaign 
was at its height last month, the “Red 
Dean” incensed Britain and gave the 
delighted German radio quotable 
material by publishing a book, The 
Socialist Sixth of the World, which 
praised Stalin’s government. Last 
week Dr, Johnson’s pro-Communism 
became too much for his church. 

Speaking at a meeting of the “Rus- 
sia Today Society,” in London, Dean 
lohnson had reputedly said: “We pro- 
fess Christianity, but in Russia they 
practice it. No nation has tried to 
act more in the belief of the League 
f Nations than Russia, but she has 
een betrayed by the British Empire.” 
Simmering with anger, the five can- 
ons of Canterbury immediately issued 
a statement saying the Dean’s “polit- 
ical utterances . .. give grievous of- 
fense to many Christians throughout 
the world, and, in our view, prove in- 
compatible with the proper discharge 
of the trust which has been committed 
to him.” 

Since the Archbishop of Canterbury 
cannot remove the “Red Dean” except 

promotion, or the government ex- 
cept by special act of Parliament, Dr. 
lohnson could sit tight last week. 
Mildly he told his church and public 
that he awaited the verdict of time, 
“when the history of these differences 
is examined in a calmer and more 


restrained atmosphere.” 
—_ ori oro 


’ ee e «, 39 
Darrow’s ‘Spirit 

It was raining. On the bridge span- 
ning Chicago’s Jackson Park Lagoon 
was a small group, including the 
widow of the late celebrated lawyer, 
Clarence Darrow; his son, Paul; and 
his friend, Claude D. Noble, Detroit 
magician. They were there to “con- 
tact” Darrow’s “spirit.” 

In 1936, Darrow, though a skeptic, 
had agreed to this effort to reach his 
‘spirit.” He had told Noble, a student 
of psychi¢ phenomena, that on each 

iniversary of his death, Noble was 

go to the Jackson Park Lagoon 
bridge, a favorite Darrow retreat, and 
call upon Darrow’s “spirit” to mani- 
fest itself. If the “spirit” were pres- 
ent it would show itself by ruffling the 
pages of a hymn book Noble was to 
irry in his hand. 

Darrow died in 1938. On the first 
nniversary of his death last year, the 
experiment was tried for the first 
time. Nothing happened. Last week, 

actly two years to the hour (12:30 
nr. m.) after Darrow’s death, Noble 

ied again. 

He asked members of the group to 
bow their heads and repeat after him 
the Lord’s Prayer. Then he stepped 
forward, the opened hymn book in his 
hand, his face heavenward, and said 
olemnly: “Clarence Darrow, I am 
here in fulfillment of your pact made 

ith me. If you can manifest your- 
elf, do it now.” 

All waited, hushed, their eyes on 
he hymn book. Raindrops fell quiet- 
ly on its pages, but the pages re- 
iained unmoved. 
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“80 Seats, Gentlemen” 


© liane BALLOT helped himself 
to a seat on the countér in Jeff 
looked 


can 


Brown’s hardware store and 
on while Jeff sold a customer a 
of paint. 

The customer, the Colonel observed, 
was indecisive so long as the paint 
remained out of reach on a high shelf 
back of the counter, but when it was 
handed to him, his interest rose im- 
mediately. He turned the can over and 
over in his hands, inspecting the label, 
shaking the contents and listening to 
the gurgle inside. Then he made up 
his mind to Buy it. 

Colonel Ballot turned to his friend 
Joe Doaks, who was sitting beside him, 
and remarked, “I was just thinking, 
sir, that politics is a lot like that.” 


“Like what—the paint business?” 
asked Joe. 

The Colonel laughed. “No, not 
quite. I was thinking about that cus- 


tomer’s reactions. I was thinking of 
the fact that voters are like that. They 
like to examine election issues at close 
range, too. It seems they make up 
their minds better in small elections 
where they can get closer to the plat- 
form. There’s less confusion of men 
and issues. In fact...” The Colonel 
pulled a large handkerchief from the 
breast pocket of his frock coat and 
mopped his brow. 


ee AKE Congressional elections, for 

example,” he resumed. “The cross- 
section of convictions on various is- 
sues is usually more clearly defined by 
a Congressional election than a nation- 
al contest. Because the smaller the 
constituency the closer the voters can 
come to seeing and handling the actual 
problems involved.” 

Proprietor Jeff himself, who had 
been listening intently to this take-off 
on his paint sale, now interrupted to 
observe—“But according to _ that, 
Colonel, a fellow ought to be able to 
tell pretty much how the whole coun- 
iry feels by just seein’ what the voters 
have to say right here in this town.” 

“That’s just the point, sir,” replied 
the Colonel. “Local elections fre- 
quently forecast the national trend.” 

The Colonel searched the pockets of 
his pearl-buttoned vest until he found 
a news clipping, which he placed on 
the counter, together with an envelope 
on the back of which he had done 
some figuring. 

“Here’s one example,” he said. “It 
might be a forecast for 1940 or just 
another parlor game, but it’s interest- 
ing either way. It’s the announcement 
of a special election held several 
weeks ago in the 17th Congressional 
district of Ohio to fill’ a vacancy. 
This district, which had been Demo- 
cratic since 1930, elected a Republican.” 

The Colonel referred to his notes. 
“In the 1938 contest the Democratic 
candidate in that Congressional dis- 








trict received 52.6 per cent of the total 
vote cast,” he continued. “In this 1940 
special election the Democratic candi- 
date received 45.5 per cent of the total 
vote, a difference of 7.1 per cent from 
the °38 election. Now here’s where the 
forecasting comes in—or the parlor 
pastime, whichever you prefer. I/F in 
the 1940 Congressional elections, each 
Democratic candidate receives 7.1 per 
cent less of the total vote than he re- 
ceived in 1938, how many seats would 
the Democrats lose to the Republicans 
in the House of Representatives?” 


OE Doaks and Jeff Brown looked at 
each other, then turned to the 
Colonel. “How many, Colonel?” 

“Just an even eighty,” replied the 
old gentleman, getting down from the 
counter with some care for his coat- 
tails. “Eighty seats, gentlemen.” 

“Wouldn’t that give the 77th Con- 
gress a Republican House?” asked Joe. 

“It would that, sir,” replied the old 
gentleman. -“If 80 seats should change 
party, that would give the Republicans 
245 and the Democrats 180.” 

The Colonel picked up his. large 
campaign-style hat and his walking 
stick. “But mind you, gentlemen,” he 
stated on the way to the door, “that’s 
only IF the Democratic candidates for 
Congress in the fall races should poll 
seven per cent less of the total vote in 
their districts than they polled in ’38— 
and I’m nof sayin’ they will.” 

“But it turned out that way in Ohio, 
Colonel,” Jeff shouted as the old gen- 
tleman walked out the door. 

“And so it did ... so it did,” mumbled 
the Colonel. “One can of paint re 
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Frank E. Gannett 


LMOST overnight—within the last 

two months, to be exact—a new 
name has come into view on the po- 
litical horizon of America, and it is a 
name likely to loom larger as the days 
shorten between now and the Repub- 
lican National Convention in June. 

For Frank Ernest Gannett of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is just beginnthg his third 
month of intensive pre-convention 
campaigning. Already he has visited 
34 states in a whirlwind drive to 
carry to the voters his views on issues 
to be decided in the Presidential elec- 
tion next November. In his own air- 
plane, he has covered more than 20,000 
miles, addressing scores of audiences 
on the way and meeting party leaders. 

And on the basis of his coast-to- 
coast trip, the 63-year-old publisher 
feels safe in saying that his chances for 
the G. O. P. Presidential nomination 
are as good as anyone’s, if not better. 
A forthright man, Gannett bases his 
confidence on the talks he has had 
with Republican leaders. All states 
west of the Mississippi, he points out, 
will send unpledged delegates to the 
June convention, and he believes party 
heads are turning to him beeause of a 
desire to have a business man for 
President. 

PATHFINDER polls of public opin- 
ion show that Gannett has picked up 
so much support in two months that 
he has emerged to take a place with 
Dewey, Taft, Vandenberg, Hoover and 
Landon. As a result of this rapid gain 
in recognition, Gannett has become a 
candidate to be watched—a man who 
might well make a strong, vote-pulling 
Republican nominee. At any rate, it 
is something of a political truism that 
the American people generally are at- 
tracted to any individual who has, 
from relatively humble origins, attain- 
ed success by thrift and hard work. 


ANNETT had no silver-spoon be- 

ginning. His father was a poor 
farmer who had built his own home of 
forest-hewn lumber in the Finger 
Lakes region of central New York, and 
there Frank was born on September 
15, 1876. At 9 he began working to help 
out the family. At 18-he won a Cor- 
nell scholarship, and worked his way 
by waiting table, operating a laundry 
agency and reporting for a newspaper 
(which he now owns). By the time 
Cornell graduated him with scholastic 
honors, he had saved $1,000. 

After a year as secretary to the 
chairman of the first Philippine Com- 
mission, Gannett returned to Ithaca as 
city editor of the News at $15 a week. 
Six years later he bought a half inter- 
est in the Elmira Gazette for $20,000, 
putting down $3,000 of his own sav- 
ings and borrowing the rest. But that 
was just the beginning. Today, Gan- 
nett owns 19 newspapers, in New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey and 





Iilinois. They form the third largest 
newspaper chain in the nation. 

Well on the road to publishing suc- 
cess in 1920, Frank Gannett in that 
year married dark-eyed Caroline Wer- 
ner, daughter of a late justice of- the 
New York Court of Appeals. They have 
two children, Sara (“Sally”) and 
Dixon, and maintain their regular res- 
idence in Rochester and a winter home 
in Miami, Fla. A Unitarian, Gannett 
neither smokes nor drinks. Energetic 
by nature, he keeps in trim by walking 
and playing golf. 


HOLLY apart from his personal 
and business qualities, Gannett’s 
friends believe he would make a good 
Republican Presidential nominee for 
two reasons. The first of these is that 
he has been the mainspring of drives 





From a drawing by S. J. Woolf 
Gannett Confidently Hopes to be Named 


resulting in what his supporters regard 
as four major New Deal defeats. As or- 
ganizer and chairman of the “National 
Committee to Uphold Constitutional 
Government,” he fought tooth and nail 
against these Presidential efforts: (1) 
the Supreme Court Enlargement Bill, 
(2) the first Reorganization Bill, (3) 
the attempted “purge” of anti-New 
Dealers in the ’38 elections, and (4) 
the 1939 lending-spending proposal. 
The second reason cited in Gannett’s 
favor is the claim made by his friends 
that he has better knowledge of inter- 
national affairs than any other Repub- 
lican candidate, with the possible ex- 
ception of Hoover. 

Speaking for himself, Gannett says: 
“How we vote in November will deter- 
mine the future of America and the 
kind of government under which we 
and our children must live. Dictators 
are born in the suffering that comes 
from economic disorders and wrong 
government policies. I have person- 
ally gone through the dictator coun- 
tries, and have seen in all its horror 
what it means to be deprived of the 


PATHFINOEA 
precious liberties guaranteed us by 
our Constitution.” ’ 

And enlarging on this view, Gannet 
further declares: 


We must clean out the theorist, 
who, with unlimited powers and bi!- 
lions of the taxpayers’ money, have 
bungled our affairs. We must re- 
turn to sound business principles and 
put in charge men who know how to 
make the private-enterprise syst: 
work, We must keep government t}y 
servant, not the master, of the peop): 

I know how, by putting experienc 
and understanding in charge, we can 
bring re-employment and prosperits 
Our people need only sound leader- 
ship to march forward to good times 
and new heights . 

We can restore opportunity for 
youth and, while continuing necessar\ 
relief, bring renewed hope to the poor 
and unfortunate. I would concern my- 
self not with unemployment, but with 
re-einployment and jobs for all. We 
can stimulate new developments, re- 
vive the spirit of initiative, and hav: 
once more a dynamic America. 

I can promise that we will follow 
Washington’s precept and keep out of 
entangling alliances and foreign war. 
Our job is to put our own house in 
order and thus make America great 
and prosperous. Our task is to stop 
over-spending and end stifling taxa- 
tion, and to restore and preserve con- 
stitutional balance in government. 


S a Presidential aspirant, Gannett is 


particularly interested in the farm 
problem, and looks forward to receiv- 
ing wide support from the agricultural 
states. For several years he has been 
chairman of the board of American 
Agriculturalist, oldest farm paper in 
the northeast. Moreover, since 1926, 
he has been a trustee of, Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he has kept in touch 
with Cornell’s Agricultural Colleges, a 
fountain-head of information and ad- 


“vice for farmers. 


Asserting that farm income must be 
restored to normal, he charges that 
farmers since 1929 have suffered a loss 
of 35 billion dollars and that the loss 
accounts for much of the nation’s gen- 
eral depression. He _ believes the 
United States should study methods 
followed by other countries—Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Australia, New Zealand 
—where, he says, farmers were doub 
ling their crops and receiving high 
pricesy while Americans were plow- 
ing under cotton and killing pigs. He 
holds that the best way to restore 
prosperity is to make the farmers 
prosperous so that they may be abi 
to buy the things they need, thus pul- 
ting the factories up to capacity ani 
giving employment to idle millions. 

“My call to farmers,” Gannett «: 
clares, “is use your political power to 
put through the program on which the 
great national farm organizations, in 
cluding the Farm Bureau, the Grange, 
the National Cooperative Council, 
have united. Go to the precinct me" 
and the county chairmen of you 
party, and tell them that in 1940 you 
will vote only for candidates and «a 
party that pledges action for refor 
that will give to American agriculture 
its just income. Use your politica! 
power. Save agriculture to save 
America!” 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Therapeutic 

In a-recent lecture at Cambridge 
Hospital, Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Otto 
¢. Yens had this to say: “Lollypops 
represent one of the best means of sup- 
plying the sick child with nutrition 
and with the sugar necessary to com- 
bat acidosis. The clear variety of 
orange, lemon, or lime flavor can be 
used quite freely, and often will be 
taken when everything else is refused.” 


Mice and Men 


To protect man from disease, thou- 
sands of mice, rats and other labora- 
tory animals have suffered and died in 
experimental research. Frequently 
these researches appear to have no 
bearing on human disease. Then, sud- 
lenly, from*some obscure piece of re- 
search, is forged a new weapon for 

an’s conquest of disease. 

Meeting in New Orleans two weeks 
ago, members of the Federation of 
\merican Societies for Experimental 
Biology reported discoveries which 
they had made in their experiments in 
miee, ferrets, chickens, rabbits, cattle. 
Some of the causes in which these ani- 
ials suffered: 

e Arthritis. Medical progress in 
onquering arthritis has been snail- 
slow. Some forms of the disease re- 
sult from bacterial infection. Drs. 
Albert B. Sabin (Cincinnati College of 
Medicine) and Isabel M. Morgan 
(Rockefeller Institute) discovered that 
they could give mice arthritis with 
pleuropneumococcus, a mysterious un- 
lassified germ, then make a vaccine 
which protects healthy mice from this 
form of arthritis. It is uncertain 
whether men can likewise be pfo- 
tected. 

@ Streptococcus infections do not 
all yield to sulfanilamide and its de- 
rivatives.t One which does not is 
streptococcus viridans, cause of the 
heart disease, malignant endocarditus. 
Dr. C. M. Gruhzit (Parke, Davis & Co.) 
discovered that sodium paranitoben- 
zoate will remedy streptococcus viri- 
dans in mice. Next step is to see if 
t works on men. 

@ Anemia, widespread in the South, 
frequently accompanies hookworm. 
But Dr. Ouida Abbot (Florida Agricul- 
‘ural Experiment Station) found chil- 





dren free from hookworm who were 


still anemic. She also found that cattle 
n regions of iron-poor soil also suf- 
fered anemia. Putting two and two 
together, Dr. Abbot gave iron to hook- 
vorm-infected, anemic children. The 
ron did not cure the hookworm, did 
cure the anemia. 

e Influenza, sometimes mild, some- 


+Dr. H. F. Blum, United States Public Health 
ervice, warned persons who Rave been treated with 
iifanilamide or sulfapyridine to avoid the sun this 
ymmer. People who have received drugs of the “‘sul- 


fone’”” group, he said, are often greatly allergic to 


ight. and sunburn more quickly and severely than 
others. 





times deadly, is one of the most puz- 
zling of diseases. Seeking a “solid im- 
munity” vaccine against ‘flu, Dr. Frank 
L. Horsfall, Jr., and Edwin H. Lennette 
(Rockefeller Institute) gave ferrets in- 
fluenza. By a lucky accident, some of 
the ferrets also developed distemper. 
From these twice-sick ferrets was 
made a double virus vaccine which 
rendered healthy ferrets immune to 
several strains of ‘flu germs. Single 
virus vaccines failed to protect. 

@ Psoriasis, a skin disease which 
covers the face, and sometimes the 
body, with scaly red patches, makes a 
wallflower of many a pretty girl. Dr. 
Lester R. Dragstedt (University of 
Chicago) reported success in treating 
psoriasis by mouth with lipocaic, a 
hormone isolated from the pancreas 
gland in 1936. 


_———_——_ >on 


Capsules 


@ According to Drs. Yerushalmy 
and S. E, Sheerar, writing in Human 
Biology, older persons—both men and 
women—are more likely to have twins 
than younger persons. The tendency 
toward twinning persists, they report, 
even when older men marry young 
women. Twins born to older persons, 
they add, are usually fraternal and 
not identical, hatching from two eggs 
instead of from a single divided egg. 


G In the New York State Journal of 
Medicine, Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins de- 
clares that acute’communicable dis- 
2ases are most often caught when an 
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Science Facts 
LTHOUGH it usually projects 


about 150 feet above water, the 
mass ofthe average iceberg remains 
about 12/13ths submerged 
@ Before it became extinct, the 
great auk was the swiftest and 
strongest diving-and-swimming bird 
in North America. All that remains 
of it today are about 80 mounted 
specimens and 70 museum eggs 
e According to the American Chem- 
ical Society, 25,000 new chemical 
compounds were made last year, 
with the United States continuing 
to show growing leadership in re- 
search ... @ Amnesia does not 
cause permanent loss of memory. 
When a person recovers from it, 
however, he cannot recall what hap- 
pened to him during its duration 
- «+ @ Cases of venereal disease far 
outnumber those of any other seri- 
ous infectious disease in the United 
States. It is reliably estimated, for 
example, that one out of every 20 
American has syphilis ...@ In 
most vertebrate animals, says the 
Better Vision Institute, the pupils 
of the eyes are round. Cats and 
certain nocturnal animals normally 
have vertical slits for pupils, while 
the pupil of a whale’s eye is kid- 
ney-shaped. 

























individual is between the ages of five 


and 14, More than 50 per cent of the 
reported cases of four of the common 
communicable diseases—scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, measles and diph- 
theria—occur in that age group. 

Gg A device built by Dr. A. C. G. 


Mitchell of its physics department, to 
separate and tabulate atomic explo- 





sions, says Indiana University, is cap- 
able of noting intervals. of one-mil- 
lionth of a second. 
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, Solve it, we must have measurements aNd one may rightly Wonder Whether ja} dastards intent on destroying ou! ’ 
more exact than those now available, OF not a synthetic issue has been rais- liberties, The fact is that if a perso: ~ 
If for no other reason than this, the ed solely for politica] reasons. Casting looks hard enough, thinks hard + Hae 
"40 census Should be of immense value, that doubt aside, however, and 8rant- — enough and imagines hard enough, he regia 
ing that Senator Tobey and his sroup © can find a hobgoblin under every bed . ent ia 
q are completely pure in motive, just and a menace in every act of gover ost ne 
Foolish Census Fears what do their fears amount to? imac ee n this on, One® had Vthic 
EXT week, in accordance with an The fears Settee Wap ringcally sheen be worn wisting tant in v ee 
pall Constitutiona] Provision, charge that the census’s income-and- , spring 
the 8overnment of the United States an 9 Riise go ee a _ _ The moment We launch into con- blossor 
I ) il been taking’ generat ote peed hy Conga ie, asain Federal governmey uations of the 9880 
a ene the United States—the lation provided, for example for an unfathomable abyss, and fairly put pune 
¥ ; ith in our history, ‘ P Ourselves out of the reach of reason- 5 
ae . : employment survey but Said nothing aginat: ae ennitn- ‘as. Each 
a 12 carry out this great fact-finding either for or against woebets ‘relet- as am ae ets bewilderan ett Pleas Depart 
re drive, an army of 120,000 ‘humerators ing to income, However, census offi- Jabyrinths of an enchanted castle, and S, hat 
will be busy throughout April asking cials hold that the authority is natural ‘ows not on which side to turn to trout 
information of some 130 million Amer- ly implied in the legislation, because into whieh it neo the, Rerlexities soldfis] 
icans on subjects ranging from birth Obviously no nation-wide job study tured. Whatever may be the limite. ind © 
; dates to income. An effect, the whole can be made unless questions can pe modifications of the Powers of the B Most 
j nation will be having its picture taken, asked about Wages and the like. The Inion, it is easy to imagine an end- ommne 
‘ ail for the p Piet, UnProving its obey view, on the other hand, is that cman po pen 7 ‘Pealonee i 
fi knowledge of itself —a knowledge if the questions are to be asked at all, timidity, we may bring ourselves to To a 
in vital to the sound and proper manage- they should be specifically authorized State of absolute Scepticism and you 
eS ment of public affairs, by additional] legislation. Certain of ‘resolution. You n 
ae And because it is thus a thing of the housing-and-income questions, he Census-taking is one of the powers eM, ¢ 
# enormous importance. the census de- Says, are an un Warranted and uncon- of the Union—an e 
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Statistics & Facts 


YMETIMES, watching the assidu- 
s ous researchers of our “Science, 
\iedicine” and “Business, Farm” de- 
partments digging up material for Sci- 
ence Facts and Random Statistics, we 
become quite desolated at our own 
partment’s lack of such features. 
It was probably in that mood that 
we started collecting our own random 
tems. We wanted to hold them until 
e had enough to fling like confetti 
t the Science and Business boys, but 

de in our findings won out. 

For instance, we know just what it 
st Congress to shake hands with 
king George and Queen Elizabeth of 


> 


Great Britain last summer. It cost 
actly $2,294, for flowers, velvet 


pes and, presumably, a good dusting 
of the Capitol rotunda. The House and 
Senate divided the bill evenly. 

For another thing, we have learned 

it some 57,000 autos a day enter the 
District of Columbia—26,000 from 
Maryland, 25,000 from Virginia and 
i,000 from other states. 

(nd the United States Civil Service 
Commission had just reported that an 
l-time record in executive govern- 
ent personnel was set in 1939, The 
tal at the end of last December: 
039. 305—seven-tenths of one per cent 

the population. 

So, there. We feel a little better 
ow. What about it, Science Facts? 
i, there, Random Statistics! 

— 


G-Fish 


SURE sign of spring around the 

Capito] used to be the packages 
free garden seeds mailed by Con- 
cressmen to their constituents. They 

ent out by the millions, since they 

st nothing to anybody except thaf 

vthical individual known as Uncle 
Sam. And every Congressman fond- 

hoped that a pepper planted in the 
ring by a grateful constituent would 
ilossom into a vote that fall. 

Well, times change. .And now we 

port a new wrinkle in Congression- 

generosity. It is fish. Free fish! 

Each year the motherly Interior 
epartment, in its Bureau of Fisher- 
s, hatches out about eight billion fish 

trout, perch, bass, sunnies, catfish, 

ildfish, etc., etc. In fact, almost every 
nd of fish you could want. 

Most of them, of course, go into the 
Bureau’s regular stocking and con- 
ervation program. But about 12 per 
ent are distributed by Congressmen. 

To acquire some fish, all you need 

your Congressman’s endorsement. 
ou must have somewhere to put 
em, of course. Aside from the frying 
in, we mean. 

And the home must be suitable. The 
jureau won't send trout to warm- 
ater streams, or warm-water fish to 
esidents along chilly 
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streams. The majority of the fish go 
into public waters, but there’s no bar 
to stocking them in private ponds. 
(The government won't release gold- 
fish to private individuals, however). 

We'd also like to point out one more 
catch, if you’re contemplating stock- 
ing a private stream with this Con- 
gressional bounty. In some states 
(check up in yours) any water stocked 
with government fish (G-fish, for 
short) automatically becomes a public 
stream open to all fishermen. 





NEEDLE DESIGNS 





226@—Like Ferdinand the Bull, the little puppy in 
this design loves his flowers. What an origina) and 
decorative idea for a handsome crocheted chair set 
or scarf ends. Full details included with number. 

6496—This gay stitchery makes a fine gift idea. 
“‘Mary, Mary, quite contrary’’—a little Dutch girl and 
boy—and a lovely butterfly, all mingle with flowers in 
colorfulfstitched designs that dress-up linens for nurs- 
ery, dining room and kitchen. Full details included 
with number. 


Complete instructions are included in each pat- 


tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 





Don’t Suffer 


PERIODIC PAINS 


Try This Way For Relief 


Mes. Cora Davis writes: “Functional peri- 
odic —=— caused me so much misery 
that I was weak and nervous. I took Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription for a 
while, was relieved of the pain, and 
gained strength,” 


R over 70 years, countless thousands of 
women, who suffered functional monthly 
pains, have taken Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription over a period of time—and have 
been overjoyed to find that this famous rem- 
edy has helped them ward off such monthly 
discomforts. 

Most amazing, this scientific remedy, for- 
mulated by a ss ee, is guaran- 
teed to contain no harmful drugs—no narcot- 
ics. In a scientific way it improves nutritional 
assimilation; helps build you up and so in- 
creases your resistance and fortifies you 
against functional pain. Lessens nervousness 
during this trying period. 

Don’t suffer one unnecessary moment from 
such monthly discomfort. Get Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription from your druggist, or 
write Dr. Pierce, Dept. 108, Buffalo, N. Y., for 
jaa free sample. Discover how wonder- 

ully it acts to relieve you of “Regular” pains, 


M AGIC ANY 110- 
DISC e€ 


Heats Water 
in 60 Seconds 


Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 60 
seconds you have hot water. Rush your 
name for sample offer for use as demon- 











Pocket Size 


strator. Plenty cash profits for agents. SAMPLES 
No Money. Just send name on postcard. | FOR AGENTS. 
NU-WAY MPG. CO.., SEND NAME! 


Dept. 153E. Wainut Bidg. Des Moines, towa 













Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. rite 
today for FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Company, Ltd. DEPT.115, Hamilton, Ont 





“PIMPLE BLUES” 
Sayman’s Salve quickly-helps 
relieve unsightly skin irritations 
of external origin. Write Sayman, 


Dept. 13-L, 
E FREE SAMPLE SR oeeeres 


FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 
AGENTS demonstration. Dealers buy 3 tol2, Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 
sensation of year. Rush name gee for facts and Demon- 
strator sample plan. All Free. Rush. WATCH-MY-TURN 
SIGNAL CO., Dept. W-18E Wainut Bidg.. Des Moines, ta. 


















: : OT Mounted in 


7x9" White Frame 
Mat from your favorite 
photograph snapshot or nega- 
tive only 25c each and 3c em 
Order as many enlargements es you wish. 
Your picture returned. 
COLORGRAPH Co., $1.50 
17 N. LeClaire Ave., Dept, P3, Chicago, I). VALUE 


MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 
we may have made in your name or address. 
PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, BD. C. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


At 9:30 in the morning a man starts 
work on a certain job that will take 
him three hours to do alone, At 10:30 
a boy comes to help him. Later on in 
the morning the man is called away, 
leaving the boy to finish the work. 
If the boy, who can work only half 
as fast as the man, finishes the job at 
10 minutes to one that afternoon, what 
time did the man leave the job? An- 
swer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—Albert’s 
racer does 80 miles per hour and 
Wade’s 60 miles per hour. 


Card Puzzle Solution 


Did you wear any of the spots off of 
your cards trying to arrange the four 
“five-spots” in last week’s puzzle so 
that only four spots 
on each card show- 
ed? For those who 


may have had some 
difficulty in solving 
the puzzle, here is 


the solution. No- 

tice that when ar- 

ranged as shown in 

the accompanying illustration only 
four of the five main spots on each 
ecard are visible. You can make sim- 
ilar arrangements with the four 
fours, sixes, sevens, eights, nines and 
tens, always having one less spot vis- 
ible than the denomination used. 


Snake Race 


For this exciting party game you 
need only a sheet of green tissue-paper 
and some ordinary drinking straws. 
Cut the paper into narrow strips to 
resemble little three or four-inch 
snakes. Place these “snakes” in two 
shallow boxes, one on one side of a 
table and the other on the other side. 

Now divide the players into two 
teams, each of which chooses a leader. 
Next line up the teams on opposite 
sides of the table and provide each 
player with a drinking straw, Then, 
at a given signal, each leader goes to 
his box of snakes, puts his straw in his 
mouth and, without using his hands, 
picks up a snake on the straw by 
drawing in with his breath. 

With his “captured” snake each 
leader must walk to a goal (an empty 
box not too far away), drop his snake 
and run back to send the next player 
of his team on his way with a snake. 
If a player drops his snake he must 
pick it up with his drinking straw, not 
his hands. The team which first moves 
all its snakes to the goal wins. 

plinitiemimdinntadates 











Smiles 


Hubby—I just can’t get over that 
crazy-looking hat you bought for Eas- 
ter, and so expensive. 

Wifey—But, dear, I won’t be wear- 
ing it more than a couple of weeks, 
































































Farmer Hawkes—Ephraim, does your 
mule ever kick you? 

Ephraim—Well, boss, he ain’t ebber 
kicked me, but he kicks quite frequent in 
de place whar Ah’s jes’ been. 





Teacher—Johnny, now that the big 
nations of Europe are at war again, 
can you tell the class what great 
change occurred during the First 
World War? 

Johnny—Yes, ma’am, 
ma a new washboard. 

Youth—Do you think your father 
will object to my suit? 

Girl—I don’t see why he should; he 
wears one almost as bad. 


Pa brought 


Mother—Clara, aren’t you getting 
too big to play with the boys? 

Clara—Oh, no mother; the bigger I 
get the better I like them. 


Barber—Your hair needs cutting 
badly, sir 

Customer—No, it doesn’t. It needs 
cutting nicely. You cut it badly the 


last time. 


Prof—My dear young fellow, a 
geologist thinks nothing of a thousand 
years. 

Student Skemp—What? I just Joan- 
ed one $20. 


She—Have you enough money to tip 
the waiter? 

He—Hic—I’sh got enough to upset 
him. 





Rastus—Ah suttin’ly is glad dat Ah 
ain’t got no income. 

Sambo—How so, Rastus? 

Rastus—’Cause Ah don’t hab ter fool 
wiv any ob dem income papers dey all 
worries erbout so much, 

Bjones—Do you think steel stocks 
will go up or down if the war con- 
tinues? 

Skjold—Yes, I think they will. They 
rarely stand still, and they can’t go 
sidewise. 





Gladys—And did you let him kiss 
you? 

Harriet—Let him? 
him! 


I had to help 





Driving Instructor—In case of emer- 
gency, the first thing you want to do 
is to put on the brake, 

Old Maid—Why, I thought it came 
with the car. 


PATHFINDER 


NAMES 


Last week, a New York court or. 
dered 69-year-old CHESTER B, Dip. 
YEA released from the institution ty 
which he was committed 26 years ago 
as “hopelessly insane” after killing his 
wealthy father, Civil War hero Gey 
Hiram Duryea (PATHFINDER, Jan 
27). He will stand trial on the 1914 
murder indictment. 


. * 








By a vote of 11 to seven, the Board 
of Higher Education confirmed the ap 
pointment of BERTRAND RUSSEL. 
British philosopher and mathema 
tician, to the faculty of the publi 
College of the City of New York. Th: 
appointment had raised a storm of op 
position, particularly among churc! 
groups, on the ground that the famed 
scholar was a propagandist against re- 
ligion and a defender of adultery. 

Charging that movie actors in the 
roles of Southern aristocrats talk “like 
field hands,” Senator ROBERT R. REY- 
NOLDS of North Carolina wailed: 
“*VYou all’ is never, no, never, used to 
address a single person.” 

Named in rumors as a possible pu! 
chaser of the world champion New 
York Yankees baseball team was Gov- 
ernor FRANCIS P. MURPHY of Ne 
Hampshire. The club, valued at 86 
000,000 to $10,000,000, will be sold to 
raise cash for inheritance taxes o 
the $50,000,000 estate of the late own 
er, Col, Jacob Ruppert. 


Plans were announced in India for 
production of a movie portraying the 
career of MOHANDAS K. GANDHI 
and presenting the Indian Nationalis! 
leader himself in the star role. To be 
entitled “Mahatma Gandhi,” the film 
will be made in 21 languages, includ- 
ing a 3,000-foot English version. 

After tanning one half of his bod) 
in Florida and the other in California 
to settle a bet between boosters of the 
sunshine in the two states, JIM MOR 
AN, self-styled “professional crack- 
pot,” announced: “The sun in both is 
wonderful. . . Neither is better.” 

Because of a New York law preven! 
ing two public corporations from us 
ing identical names, the application 
for incorporation of the banking con- 
cern of J. P,. MORGAN & Co. was held 
up. A firm named J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc., dealing in oil burners and _ ai! 
conditioning, was found to be alread) 
in existence. An amendment to the 
law was finally passed by the State 
Legislature, permitting the famous 
private banking house to incorporate 
under its familiar name. 


After almost three years as a pris- 
oner of General Francisco Franco i” 
Nationalist Spain, HAROLD E. DAHL. 
30-year-old American aviator who 
was shot down while flying for the 
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Loyalists; returned to the. United 
States. His blonde actress-wife, who 
was credited with. Winning commuta- 
tion of Dahl’s original death sentence 
py sending her picture to Franco, 
greeted him casually. Two days later 
he was arrested as a fugitive from 
justice. Los Angeles police had asked 
New York authorities to hold him in 
connection with his issuance of worth- 
less checks several years ago. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you Want agents? Want help? Want to work up 





a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 


families. el) your story to those interested 
readers in the’ fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 
Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 


AGENTS WANTED 


RS—Jackets, Capes, Scarfis—$5 up. 
iMJ, 150-F West 28th New York. 


Ms Poin sce 


00,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY. Big ege producing 
tock. Can make immediate shipment of Barred, 
White Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff 
pingtons. AAA grade $6.75-100, Pullets $9.25, Cock- 
erels $6.50. English White, Brown Leghorns and An- 
nas $6.75, Pullets $13.00, Cockerels $2.75. Heavy 
Mixed $5.50—Assorted $4.75. We pay, postage and 
guarantee live delivery Get prices on poults and 
fucks. Free Catalog. Jackson County Hatchery, Box 
Seymour, Indiana. 


__ BOOKS 


OW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS, 32 page book, 10c 
sstpaid. Bison Research, Buffalo-P3, Minnesota. 


COINS WANTED 


VANTED—COINS FROM CIRCULATION. My price 
atalogue—10c. Dennis Sibert, 17 Middagh Street, 
ooklyn, New York. 





Free Catalog! 








7a ENTERTAINMENT OG ot 
ONFUSIOUS’ Hilariously, witty wisecracks, 200, 
Dime. Cash Prizes. Bartels, 326-P West 40th, New 


rk. 





MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed. 
We buy fresh 35c, Dry $1.35 lb. We paid B.A.B. 
1,630.73. 40 Page Book Free. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 
27 Third, Seattle, Wash. 
MEDICAL 


OR ; GUARANTEED RELIEF OF ECZEMA, ringworm, 
athlete’s foot,”’ or fungus poison. Write McK. Ed- 
rds, Valley, Washington. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








HEAT GERM. RICH IN VITAMINS B . &E.3 pounds 
delivered, $1.00. Tom Hair, Jr., 134 S. LaSalle St., 
icago. 

MOTION PICTURES, SOUND EQUIPMENT 


ET IN THE MOVIE BUSINESS. Show Holly wood 
productions in towns without theatres. Our free 
book, *‘Making Money with Movies,’ tells you how. 
Eastin Film, Dept. PA5 Davenport, Iowa. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 


iVENTORS—Don’t delay. Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. Write Clarence A 
Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, OC37 Adams 
lding, Washington, D. C. 
; PHOTO FINISHING | 
\T LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
rs. Roll developed. 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
hote, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED—2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 























enlargement coupons 25c; 20 reprints 25c. One Day 
rvice. Bartow Studio, Topeka, Kansas. 
OLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25« Dividend 


oupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard Studios, Box 


535T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


[FE PHOTO FINISHING lasts a life time. Film de- 
veloped, 16 prints, 2 Enlargements 25c. Prints 1'9c. 
Life Fotos. Hutchinson, Kansas. 


OLLS DEVELOPED; printed, 15c. Reprints 11c. 
One Day Service. Fotoshop, Box 302, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


RIAL ROLL 10c AND THIS AD. Positively finest 
finish obtainable. Mailbag, Box 5440 A, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED _ 


NLY TWO‘SALES PER DAY MAKES OVER $1,200.00 

monthly profits. Auto tools. 
ospect. 95% virgin. 
rofits, New. Proven. 
iers, Year. around demand. 














Protected territory to pro- 
Mesco, Beaver City, 


Neb, 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
{USIC_ COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
amphiet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
ridgeport, Conn. - 
ONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los An- 
celes, Calif. * 
ONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
YRIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for immediate 
consideration, publication. Music Cerporation, Dept. 
V 10, Portland, Ore. 























“HOUSEHOLD 
Hot Cake Sirup 


If the sirup pitcher suddenly runs 
dry, a delicious sirup for breakfast 
hot cakes can be made in a jiffy. As- 
semble one cup sugar, one-fourth cup 
water, one teaspoon butter or margar- 
ine and one teaspoon vanilla. Boil 
sugar and water together for five min- 
utes after boiling starts. Remove from 
fire, stir in the butter and vanilla and 
serve hot. 


Ham Hash ; 


Besides being a man’s favorite, this 
dish is popular with the whole family 
and provides another way to use left- 
over ham. Ingredients required: 1% 
cups chopped cooked ham, 1'% cups 
diced cooked potatoes, 142 cups milk, 
two tablespoons butter, two table- 
spoons flour, one tablespoon chopped 
onion and pepper to season. 

Fry the chopped onion in the but- 
ter over low heat for five minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Then add the 
flour and mix well. Next add the milk 
gradually and cook slowly until thick- 
ened, stirring constantly. Finally, add 
the potatoes, ham and pepper (salt, 
too, if ham is not very salty), and 
reheat slowly. Serve hot. 


Week’s Hints 


@ One cup of uncooked rice usually 
makes four cups of fluffy boiled rice. 











@ The time required for making 
white sauce can be shortened by heat- 
ing the milk before it is added to the 
fat and flour mixture. 


q Waffle sandwiches are different. 


@ Canned milk can be whipped 
when thoroughly chilled. 


g To beat eggs quickly, add a pinch 
of salt. 


q A long-handled dustpan works as 
well as a short-handled one’ and saves 
much back-bending. 


q A pleasing surprise is to use fruit 
or vegetable juice in place of milk in 
making an omelet. 


@ An ordinary blackboard eraser 
makes an excellent shoe polisher. 
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FEEL PEPPY— RELIEVE 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
You can’t sleep well when 
your back keeps aching; 
you slow up and your 
friends say, ‘‘No pep.”’ 
Just rub on some En-ar-co 
when your back aches be- 
cause of fatigue and expo- 
sure. Quickly-it soothes the 
painful area in its famous 
four-fold way. Pleasant. At 
all druggists or send 10c 
for trial*size to National 
Remedy Co., 55 W. 42 St., 
N. Y. C. Dept. P-4. 











EN-AR-CO 


FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


STOMACH ULCERS 


Due to Gastric Hyperacidity 


H. H. Bromiley, of Shelburne, 
Vt., writes: “Il suffered for 
years with acid stomach trou- 
ble. My doctors told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before tak- 
ing your treatment I lost a lot 
of weight and could eat noth- 
ing but soft foods and milk. 
After taking Von's Tablets I 
felt pertecey well, ate almost 
anything and gained back the 
weight I had lost." 

If you suffer from indiges- 
tion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other stom- 
ach trouble due to gastric py peraaty, you, too, should 
try Von's for prompt relief nd for PREE Samples of 
this remarkable treatment and details of guaranteed 
trial offer. Instructive Booklet is included. Write 

PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 11-H 

Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 












“AS | «90 DAYS’ TRIAL 


wed WEAR THEM 
TEST THEM 
$6.85 | exXamMINe THEM 
You have satisfaction of MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


Customers in the United States and Canada report 
SATISPACTION 30” My Method founded on 


YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

WRITE TODAY for..FPREE 

- »>klet and Materéal. 
CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 


Dept. 1-DO, East St. Louis, Illinois 


COLITIS VICTIMS 





; - Due to Faulty Diet, Overacidity, Constipation. 
Sufferers report prompt relief with KOLOKAY 
METHOD. Symptoms are Indigestion, Gas, Bloat- 


ing. Write for generous FREE Sample and Booklet. 
East K-0-Kol Company, Desk 198, West Chester, Pa. 
truding piles, write for 


ILES ‘eee 


Combination Pile Treatment and you may 
bless the day you read this, Write today to the 


E. R. PAGE CO., Dept.300-E-10, Marshall, Mich, 





If you are troubled with 
itching, bleeding or pro- 





‘Watch Your Address Label 


Send Your Renewal Promptly 


SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


All The News 
of All The World 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below 


for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 


CONDENSED 


ILLUSTRATED 
EXPLAINED 


Name 


Every Week, Only 
$1 A Year 


Check whether 





weekly issues. 


(Outside 48 States, $2) 


-NEW or - RENEWAL 







































































































9O% 
On Your Magazines 


Our Subscription Department offers a complete subscription service for all magazines pub- 
lished. No matter what your favorite magazines may be we can save you money if you place 
your order through us. You'll be pleased with both our low prices and our high quality service. 

The specially priced combinations offered below are our most popular clubs and present 
savings up to 50%. If your favorites do not appear in this advertisement, write for our 
catalog or a special money-saving quotation. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N.E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CLUB No. 148—Very Popular Trio CLUB No. 160—A Fine Variety 


Woman’s World . ALL True Story is ALL 
Household Magazine THREE Modern Screen Tr. FOUR 

Household Magazine fe. FOR 
Jot rrr 52 Issues 


‘ PATHFINDER 52 Issue 
. - $1 30 A by epee 5 
YOU SAVE YOU SAVE $1.75 22 


CLUB No. 144—For The Farm Home CLUB No. 164—Four Leaders 
Woman’s World .. r. ALL Better Homes & Gardens ° ALL 


Household Magazine rr. pone Liberty. Magazine ie; FOUR 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife . 1 Yr. ’ Woman’s World 


PATHFINDER 52 Issues 1 yr PATHFINDER 
YOU SAVE .. $ YOU SAVE 15 $2.75 


CLUB No. 145—Unusual Bargain . a 
Household Magazine % Your Choice 4 Magazines $2 


ALL 


Woman's World is, Any Three in Addition to PATHFINDER 


Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife . American Girl, 8 mo. odern Screen 


PATHFINDER Sf Issues Amer. Fruit Grower,? yr. [J Open Road (Boys), 1 3f, 
r _ 4 . ] Parent’s Magazine, 6.mo. 
VALUE . $1 45 ~~ tea cede Soccer x] PATHFINDER. 52 tséuee 


YOU SAVE | | Breeder's Gazette, 2 yrs. Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 


American. Poultry Journal 
| | American Boy, 6 mo. { | Meee Household p emmy 2 yre. 


f 
{ 
{] 

r’s Farmer, 2 yrs. { ] Science and Discovery, .1 yr. 
Christian Herald, 6 mo. { ! Screenland, 1 yr. 
yt [ | Sports Atel Yr 

: } ssful Farming, 2 yrs, 
{ 


Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. 
] Home Arts Needlecraft, } True Romances,-i yr. 
1] Weoman’s World, 2 yrs. 


CLUB No. 150—Three You'll Like or. 


i 2 ALL Simply any the three magazines you choose and re- 
Screenland . THR turn this offer attached to the order blank below. Maga- 
Better Homes & Gardens EE zines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER 


nad OR 
VALUE . $1 60 USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
YOU SAVE ¢ ® 
PUBLISHER’S BOOK SERVICE 
- Subscription Dept.—2414 Douglas St., N. E. 
CLUB No. 157—For All The Family WASHINGTON, D. C. M 30 


Hunting and ‘Fishing :: rr. ALL For the enclosed $ please enter my sub- 
Woman's World rrva scription to the magazines. checked above. Send 
True Romances ° your Club No. .......... te my address. 

Household Magazine 4 


PATHFINDER 52 Issues 
VALUE $4.00 
YOU SAVE $2.00 s 





